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NATURAL HISTORY. 
BONES OF ELEPHANTS. 


N the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh, is inserted a paper by Mr. Tilesius, who ac- 
companied Krusenstern in his voyage round the world, of the 
celebrated elephant found entire, with its flesh, skin, and hair, 
in the ice near the mouth of the river Lena. Parts of the 
skin and hair have been sent to the principa) cabinets of Eu- 
scope. The hair was of two sorts; namely long brown bair, 
which on the spine was above two feet in length, and a coarse 
reddish wool ai tue root of the hair, This circumstance proves 
that those elephanis, whose bones are so common in allthe nor 
thern countries, did not belong, like those of modern times, 
to the torrid zone ; but that nature bad furnished them so as 
to be able to live in cold climates. Mr. Tilesius quotes a pas- 
sage of Mr. Klaproth, whence it results that those carcases, 
the flesh of which is stil preserved by the ice, are nat so exe 
tremely rare.—The Chinese seem to have some idea of them; 
their books speak of 9 pretended mouse, as large a buffalo, 
which inhabits caveras in the northern countries, andthe bones 
of whigh may ve easily manufactured into various utensils, 
This can be no either than the Mammoth of the Russians, the 
fossil elepuant ; and even the fable generally current among 
the nations of Siberia, that the Mammoth lives uoder grouud, 
that it is uever taken alive, Gut the body is sometimes found 
fresh and bloody, can relaie only to the carcases discovered 
in this manner preserved by the cold. : 
Tue abundance of these bonesin Siberia, is such, that not- 
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withstauding the immense quantity which is sold, and daily 
employed in ihe arts, they do tot appear t6 Havé diminished; 
it is seldom that a well is sunk or foundation dug without dis- 
covering some of them, and whole islands in the Frozen Sea 
seemed to be formed of them. ‘The skeleton of the one here 
in question has been carefully prepared by Mr. Adams, and 
the Empetot Alexander has acquired it for the cabinet of the 
academy of sciences. Mr.Tilesius gives the figure and the descrip- 
tion of it, and carefully compares it with two skeletons of the 
common India Elephant, whieh are placed in the same cabinet, 

The bones of the fossil animal are in general thicker and 
stronger, the sockets (alveoli) longer, more divergent ; the cra- 
bium more pfolonged; the teeth much longer, and more 
curved ; (one of the two is fifteen feet in length) the protu- 
berance of the Dorsal Vertebra more elevated ; the Vertebra 
of the neck shorter on accouut of the eiiormous weight which 
they have to bear. Though young, this skeleton is larger than 
those of the full grown [ndia elephants, and the other bones, 
which have been lotg since colleeiéd in the same cabinet, 
prove still better the superior stature of the extinct species.— 
It is to be regretted that the liead and at least two of the feet 
have not been disengaged from the pieces of flesh, and skin, 
which still cover thei; the coniparigon would have been more 
complete ; but it was doubtless thought better riot to toneh 
these memotiuls of so extraorilidary a preservation. From all 
that has been said, atid from the plites added to the voluine, it 
is evident that M. Cuvier’s bpition is well founded, that the 
fossil elephant was entirély different from the species now 
known, and that its native country was the North. The nature 
of the hair of this avimal proving that the climate of the 
country it inhabited was cold, resembliig that of Siberia at 
present, where it is pow chiefly found in a fossil state, is an ar- 
gument difficult to be Bvercomne, against the ingenious theory 
of some Writers, Which supposes those regions of the eortli 
which are now dreary,desolate, and uncivilized from the effects 
of cold to have been formerly the genial seats of civilization 
and scienve. If the fossil remains of the same animal have 
beén found in more temperate climates, on the banks of the 
Rhine, and even in Italy, the inference to be drawn from this 
circumstance seems rather to be that those countries were once 
what Siberia is now. 





AN ANECDOTE. 
H's present Majesty one day observed to the Tate Colonel 


Price, that be had an intention of ordering a certain tree 
to be taken down ; asking at the same time the Coloiiel’s ad- 
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vice, but expecting an entire acquiescence in the idea. Colo- 
nel Price respectfully ventured to say, that he wasof adifferent 
opinion. “ Aye,” replied the King somewhat hastily, “ that’s 
your way; you continually contradict me.” df your Ma- 
jesty,” replied the Colonel, will not condescend to listen to the 
honest sentiments of your faithful servants, you never can 
hearthe truth.” Aftera short pause the King very kindly 
laid his hand oa the Colonel’s shoulder—* You are right, Price 
The tree shall stand.” 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
From La Belle Assembly 


COURT DRESS. 


ULL suit dress of pink satin, finished round the boarder 
with fine blond interspersed with pearls, to which are 
added rich cordons and embossments of white silk, in an em- 
broidery of a novel kind, mingled with artificial flowers. 
Superb drapery of embroidered net, trimmed with blond of an 
unrivalled pattern and workmanship, and drawn up with full 
wreaths of artificial flowers. Train of pink satin, elegantly 
finished with silver Jama ; short sleeves af pink satin and blond, 
caught up to the shoulder with-full blown roses. Head dress 
feathers and diamonds. Diamond necklace and car-rings. White 
satin shoes; and white crape fan, the outward sticks studded 
andfastened with diamonds. 

N. B. The attention of the nobility and gentry is particu. 
larly appealed to on the newly invented court hoop, which 
enables a lady to sit comfortably in a sedan, or other.carriage, 
while the hoop is worn, with the same ease as any other gar 
ment: and by this unique and unrivalled novelty the splendour 
aod dignity of court costume. is not only preserved, byt cansi- 
derably heightened. 

CARRIAGE COSTUME. 

Round dress of India book muslin, elegantly embroidered 
and finished by a flounce of the most superb needle-work, 
Spencer of Armozene silk, the ground white, with narrow 
stripes of satin, the colour of the purple lily of Sharon ; the 
whole trimmed with narrow blond of an elegant pattern, and 
the sleeves finished on the outside of the arm according to the 
military costume of -Naples. Anglesea cap with a plame of 
rainbow feathers,the most predominant shades answering to 
the stripes of the spenser. Kid slippers, or catin half boots, to 
correspond with the colours of the feathers or spencer stripes ; 
and Limérick gloves. 
3x2 
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General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Though the weather is dry, and a perpetual sunshine glitters 
over the scene, yet the winds are cold, and many fair forms ace 
yet shielded under the silken pelisse or the enveloping Ca- 
chemire shaw!. The most comfortable article, however, is a 
spenser of white satin, lined throughout with a quilting of rose- 
coloured sarsnet, and which while it imparts warmth is _never- 
theless appropriate to the more genial season of spring. Many 
young ladies too, have began to sport their muslin spensers 
with silk skirts ; the newest article of this kind for mornings, 
is of fine cambric, delicately plaited in small plaits all over the 
hody and down the sleeves, which are finished with a wrists 
band ; for this finishing, of course, much depends on the Jaun- 
dress. 

The French willow hat which Mrs, Bell has just imported 
is strikingly elegant: it is white, striped with the colour of the 
purple Sharon lily, and is finished by folds of white satin, with 
a bunch of water lilies and young oak-leaves on one side ; next 
is the English reaper’s bat of Leghorn, with wreath of red 
rosebuds and full blown white roses encircling the summit of 
the crown, and on the left side is placed a full group of fox- 
gloves. A green reps sarsnet bonnet promises to be wu general 
favourite ; it is trimmed with a white striped gauze end green 
satin, with afull bunch of variegated everlasting flowers on 
the right side. A very elegant hat for an open carriage of fine 
white net and satin, is also much admired, with superb bunches 
of fox-gloves depending on one side, The Norman hat, though 
fushionable, bas little more than its novelty to recommend tt; 
it is lined with alternate stripes of lemon-colour and Tyrian 
purple, and adorned with a simple wreath of woodbine and 
musk-roses. A transparent black gauze striped bonnet for 
walking, has a peculiarly pleasing effect on a fair complexion, 
and has a retired and modest appearance difficult to be describ- 
ed. For the carriage nothing is reckoned more elegant than 
the Anglesea cap. A turban carriage hat is also in high esti- 
mation ; it is formed of lilac and white satin, and is surmounted 
by a plume of white feathers either ostrich, the real marabout, 
or the paddi, This head dress is often worn in the boxes at 
the Opera 

Morning dresses are made of fine India dimity, cambric, or 
wuslinet ; when of the former they are generally timmed 
round the border with a narrow muslin flounge, with six rows 
of rich cordon chainwork above the flounce, set at equal dis- 
tances. Dinner dresses begin now to be chiefly of fine book 
muslin, ewnbroidered in various patterns ; and when adopted for 
evening dresses are made low, with white satin bodies, uimmed 
with a profuse embroidery of roses in chenille. For half dress, 
or home costume, nothing is more fashionable at present than 
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the new Spitalfields sprigged poplins ; these are generally of 
violet colour, and are trimmed with folds of blue satin. Ball 
dresses are of white crape, with the satin bodies above mention- 
ed; for these Mrs. Bell has invented some very elegant trim- 
mings, and which are solely manufactured under her inspec- 
tion. Some are of net, twisted with pink satin, a-la-limacon ; 
others have rows of blue satin on the net, with a falling 
Vandyke in the centre ; others are elegantly enriched with 
white roses in satin, with the leaves shaded according to nature. 

The head-dresses for this month are numerous and novel. 
A Persian turban cap of white satin, with silver spotted muslin, 
crowned with the Persian honeysuckle and English oak leaves 
intermingled, is appropriate almost to any age, and truly 
becoming. While an undress cap of the finest Mechlin lace, 
simple in its construction, but graced on one side with a full 
blown rose, a parple Iris, and a sprig of the lily of the vale, 
has an effect of simplicity and taste which it is not possible to 
do justice to by description. The Chinese cap of net and 
white satin, is also another novelty ; it is made rather spiral, 
and crowned with a garland of the Indian rose. Coloured 
satin cornettes, of a much improved form, trimmed with white 
blond, Opera hoods, spring hoods, and nun’s hoods, the latter 
chiefly worn at morning visits, are the most prevailing head- 
dresses, next to those above mentioned. 

Tie favourite colours are lilac, purple lily of Sharon, Indian 
rose, etherial blue, and Spanish brown. 
_ Court jewellery consists of pearls or diamonds ; undress 
Jewellery of cormelian, sapphire, and agate: rings are but 
little worn, 





DECISION RESPECTING SPRING GUNS. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


HE following decision respecting the right of having 

Spring Guns in private grounds, is at this time very in- 
teresting ; and will, | trust, be read and remembered by all 
keen preservers of Game. The idea of loading guns intended 
to kill and wound petty depredators with pebbles is horrible. 

“€ Among the causes tried atthe Warwick Assizes, was one 
to recover compensation in damages for injury sustained by a 
little boy named Jay, who was in August last severely wounded 
by the discharge of a spring gun, set ina garden near Birming- 
ham, belonging to a Mr. Whitfield. The facts,as they appear- 
ed in evidence, were briefly these :—On the 7:h August, be- 
tween six and seven in the evening, the boy in question, who 
is about 13 years of age, accompanied by a younger brother, 
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went into.a field adjoining the garden of the defendant in 
search of a stick, for the purpose of making a standard to a 
kite. With this intention they went to the hedge which skirted 
the defendant’s garden ; and while one of the lads was in the 
act of cutting a stick, he received the contents of a spring gun 
in the lower part of his body. He was taken to the hospital, 
where he remained for many weeks in a most dangerous State, 
bat afterwards recovered. The gun had been loaded with 
small pebbles, 17 of which had been extracted, and seven yet 
remained within him. The learned Judge in addressing the 
Jury observed, that the rightto defend property in this way 
was questioned by the most eminent Lawyers of the present 
day. He was of opinion in this case, that the plaintiff had a 
right to recover ; apd farther, that if the plaintiff had even 
broken into the defendant’s garden, the action would lie, 
Surely (said the Judge) the Law never intended to give apy 
man the right of shooting another for so trivial a trespass as 
that alledged to have been committed by the poor unfortunate 
plaintiff in this case.’ Verdict for plaintifl—Damages One 
Hundred and Twenty Pounds. Costs 40s” 

I consider it clear, that, if death had ensued, it would have 
been Manslaughter. 1 shall not say what ought to be the 
feelings of a Christian, who thus deprives a fellow creature of 
life. a S. P. 


ETN 





REMARKS ON RELIGION, 


+ 


BY DR. SOUTH. 


mle pleasnre-of the-religious man isan easy and portable 
pleasure,such an one ashe carries about in his bosom, 
withoot alarming eitherthe eye or the envy of the world. A 
man putting all his pleasures into this one, is like a traveller's 
putting all his goods into one jewel ; the value is the same, and 
the convenience yreater.—There is nothing that can raise a 
man to that generous absoluteness of condition, as neither to 
cripge, fawn, or to depend meanly, but that which gives him 
that happiness within bimself, for which men depend upon 
others. Forsurely L need salute no great man’s threshold, 
sneak to none of his friends or servants to speak a good word 
for me to my conscience. [tis a nobleand sure defiance of 
a great malice, back’d with, great interest, which yet can have 
no advantage of a man, but from his own expectations of 
something that is without himself.—But if [ can make my 
daty my delight ; if 1 can feast and caress and please my 
. wind with the pleasares of worthy speculations or virtuous 
practices, let greatness and malice vex me if they can. My 
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pleasures are as free as my will; mo more to be controlled 

than my choice, or the unlimited range of my thoughts, and. 
my désirés.—Nor is this kind of pleasare only out of the reach 

of any outward violence, but even those things also that make 
a much closer impression upon us, which are the irresistible 
decays of nature, have yet no influertce at all upon this. For 
when age itself, which of all things in the world will mot be 
baffled of defied, shall begin to arrest, seize, and remind us of 
our mortality, by pains, aches, deadness of limbs, and dalness 
of setises ; yet then ‘he pleasure of the mind shall be in its full 

youth, vigour, and freshiess. A palsy may as well shake an 

duk, of a fever dry ap a fountain, as either of them shake, dry 

up, or impair the delight of conscience. For it lies within, it 

centres in the heart, it grows into the very sabstance of the 
soul, $6 that it accompanies a man to his grave; he never out 
lives it, and tliat for this cause only, because he cannot oat- 

live himself. 





Notices concerning the Scottish Gypsies. 
(Continued from Page 429.) 


NSTEAD of carrying forward, in this manner, our own 

desultory sketch, we shall place at once before our readers, 
the accurate and striking account given of the Scottish gypsies, 
by a celebrated anonymous author of the present day, aud by 
the distinguished person whose authority he bas quoted. Con- 
sidering how very unnecessary, and how difficult it would be 
to convey the same information in other words,—and allowing 
due attention to the conveniency of those who may not have 
the book at hand to refer to,—we co not spprehend that any 
apology is necessary for availing ourselves of the following 
passage from the well-known pages of Gay Mannering. 

“ [tis well known,” says the author, © that the gypsies were, 
at an early period, acknowledged as a separate and independent 
race by one of the Scottish monarchs, and that they were less 
favourably distinguished by a subsequent law, which rendered 
the character of gypsey equal, in the judicial balance, to that 
of common and habitual thief, and prescribed bis punishment 
uccordingly. Notwithstaading the severity of this and other 
statutes, the fraternity prospered amid the distresses of the 
couatry, and received large accessions from among those 
whom famine, oppression, or the sword of war, had deprived 
of the ordinary means of subsistence. They lost, in a great 
measure, by this intermixtare, the national character of Egyp- 
tians, aad became a mingled race, having all the idleness and 
predatory habits of their eastern ancestors, with a ferocity 
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which they probably borrowed from the men of the north who 
joined their society. They travelled in’ different bands, and 
had rules among themselves, by which each tribe was confined 
toits own district. The slightest invasion of the precincts 
which had been assigned to another tribe, produced desperate 
skirmishes, in which there was often much blood shed. 

“ The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a picture. of these 
bandiiti abont a century ago, which my readers. will ‘peruse 
with astonishment. 

* There are, at thisday, in Scotland (besides a great many 
poor families, very meanly provided for by the church boxes, 
with others, who, by living upon bad foody fall into various 
diseases) two hundred thousand people begging from door to 
door. These are not only no way advantageous, bat a very 
grievous burden to so poor a country. And gra. the number 
of them be perhaps double to what it was formerly, by reason 
of this present great distress, yet in all times there have been 
about one hundred thousand of these vagabonds, who have 
lived without any regard or subjection either to the laws of 
the land, or even those of Godand nature; * * * * * *, 
No magistrate could ever discover, or be informed, which way 
one in ahundred of these wretches died, or that ever they 
were baptized. Many marders have been discovered among 
them ; and they are not only a most unspeakable oppression 
to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, or some kind> of 
provision to perbaps forty such villains in one day, are sure to 
be insulted by them), bat they robmany poor people who live 
in houses distant from any neighbourhood. In years ot plenty, 
many thousands of them meet together in the mountains, where 
they feast and riot for many days; and at country weddings, 
markets, burials, and other the like public occasions, they are 
to be seen, both man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together. 

“ Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented in this 
extract, and which Fletoher himself, though the energetic and 
eloquent friend of freedom, saw no better mode of correcting 
them by introdacing a system of domestic slavery, the progress 
of time and-increase both of the means.of life and of the power 
of the laws, gradually reduced this: dreadful evil within more 
narrow bounds, The tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds,—for 
by all these denominations suct banditti were known,—became 
few in number, and many were entirely rooted out. Sail, how- 
ever, enough remained to give occasional alarm and constant 
vexation, Some rude handicrafts were entirely resigned to 
these itinerants, particularly the art of treacher-muking, of 
manufacturing horn-spoous, and the whole mystery. uf the 
tinker, To these they added a petty trade in the coarser sorts 


of earthen-ware. Such were their ostensible means of live- 
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lihood. Each tribe had usually some fixed place of rendezvous, 
which they occasionally occupied, and considered as their 
standing camp, and in the vicinity of which they generally 
abstained from depredation. They had even talents and 
accomplishments, which made them occasionally useful and 
entertaining. Many cultivated music with success; and the 
favourite fiddler or piper of a district was often to be fouud in 
a gypsey town. They understood all out-of-door sports, 
especially otter-hunting, fishing, cr finding game. In winter 
the women ‘told fortunes, the men showed tricks of legerdemain ; 
and these accomplishments often helped away a weary or a 
stormy évening in the circle of the “ farmer’s ha’.” The wildness 
of their character, and the indomitable pride with which the 

despised all regalar labour, commanded a certain awe, whic 

was not diminished by the consideration, that these strollers 
were a vindictive race, and were restrained by no check, either 
of fear or conscience, froin taking desperate vengeance upon 
those who had offended them. These tribes were in short the 
Parias of Seotland, living like wild Indians among European 
settlers, and,like them, judged of rather by their own customs, 
habits, and opinions, than as if they had been members of the 
civilized part of the community. Some hordes of them yet 
remain, chiefly in sacl: situations as afford a ready escape either 
into a waste country, or into another jurisdiction. Nor are 
the features of their character much softened. Their numbers 
however, are so greatly diminished, that, instead of one hundred 
thousand, as calculated by Fletcher, it would now perhaps be 
ree age to callect above five hundred throughout all Scot- 
and. 

Havingin the preceding pages endeavoured to give our 
readers a general outline of what may be termed the public 
annals of our Scottish Gypsies, we now proceed to detail some 
of those more private and personal anecdotes couceraing them, 
with which we have been furnished chiefly from local traditions, 
or the observation of intelligent individuals. These we shall 
relate without much regard to arrangement, and for the present, 
without any further remarks of our own than may be requisite 
merely for connecting or explaining them. It may be proper 
geverally to mention, that though we deem it unnecessary to 
quote our authorities by name.in every particular case or for 
every litile anecdote, yet we can very confidently pledge . 
ourselves, in every instance, for the personal credibility of our 
informers. 

The intrigue of the celebrated Jobnnie Faa with the Earl 
of Cassilis’ lady, resis on ballad and popular authority. Tra- 
dition points out an old tower in Maybole, as the place where 
the frail Countess was confined. The portrait shown as her’s in 
the Abbey of Holyroodhouse, however, is ngt genuive.—Of 
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this affair of gypsey: gallantry, Mr Finlay, in his, notes to the 
o!d ballad of the Gypsie Laddie, gives the following. account, 
as the result of his inquiries regasding the truth. of the tra 
ditiopary stories on the subject : —* The Earl of Cuassilis -had 
married a noblewan’s daughter contrary to her wishes, she 
having been previously engaged to another; but the:persvasion 
and importunity of hey. friends at last brought hee to eonsent, 
Si Jobo Faw of Dunbar, ber former lover, seizing - the, .oppor- 
tunity of the earl’s absence on a foreign embassy, disguised 
himself and a number of bis retainers as gypsies, and.-carried 
off the lady, ‘nothing loth,’ The earl having returned oppor- 
tunely at the time of the commission of the act, and nowise 
inclined to, participate in bis consort’s ideas on the subject, 
collected his. vassals, and pursued the lady and her paramour 
to the borders ef Ragland, where, having overtaken them,e 
batile ensued, in which Faw and his followers were all killed or 
taken prisoners, excepting one, 
-—~=the meanest of them all, , 
Whao lives to weep, and sing their fall, 
I: is by this survivor that the ballad is supposed to haye -beea 
written. The earl, on bringing back the fair fugitive, banished 
her 4 meusa et thoro, and, it is said, conained her for life in a 
tower at the village of Maybole,,.in Ayrshie,. built for the 
purpose ; and that, nothing might, remam abopt this tower 
unappropriated to is origiual destivaiion, eight heads, carved 
in stune, below one of the turrets, are said to be 1ne-effigies of 
so many of the gypsies, ‘The lady herself, as well_as, the survivor 
of Faw’s followers, contributed to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the transaction ; for if he wrote a song aboui it, she wrought 
it in tapestry ; and this piece of workmanship is;still preserved 
at Culzean Castile. . li remains to. be mentioned, that ihe ford, 
by which the lady and her lower crossed the river Doon from 
a wood near Cassilis House, is still denominated the Gypsie 
Steps.” 
(To be continued.) 





Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 
on the Western Coast of Africagin dugust, 1815; withan Ac- 
count of the Sufferings of her surviving Officers and Crew, who 
were enslaved by the wandering, Arabs on the Great African 
Desert, by Janws Riley, late Master and Supercargo, 


(Continued from Page 420.) 
k VERY thing being ready, and every man haying made 


4 up hts mind thot it was better to be swallowed up alioge~ 
ther, than massacred one by one by the ferocious savages, they 
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prepared for launching: the boat through the: breakers, tremi- 
jing with dreadful apprehensions, and each imagining that the 
moment of passing the vessel's: stern was to be the last of bis 
life. 

‘ Lihen «aid, “, Let-us pull off our hats, my shipmates, and 
companions in distress.” This: was done in an instant; when 
lifting my:eyes and my soul towar!s: Heaven, I exclaimed, 
« Great Greator and: Preserver of the Universe, who now 
seest our distresses; we pray thee to spate onr lives, and permit 
us to pass thraugh this overwhelming surf io the open sea; but 
if we,are doomed to perish, Thy wilitbe done! We commit 
ovr souls to the mercyiot thee our God who gave them: and 
Oh, Universal» Father, protect and preserve our widows and 
children.” * The windsas if by divine command, at this very 
moment ceased to blow. We hauled the boat ont; the dread- 
ful surges that were nearly bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, 
making a path for our boat about twenty yards wide, through 
which.we towed her out as smoothly asif she had been on a 
river in a calm, whilst on each side of us, and not worethan 
ten vards distant, the surf continued to break twenty feet high, 
and with:uaabated fury. We had to row nearly a mile in this 
manner: all were fully eouvinced we wete saved by the iimme- 
diate interposition of Divine Providence in this particular in- 
stance, and all joined in giving thanks to the Supreme Being 
for this mercy.’ 

Mr. Riley, in his ‘ notice to the reader, says, he was advised 
by a friend to suppress this fact,lest those who are not disposed 
to believe in'the particular interposition of Divine Providence 
should make use of it as an atgument against the correciness 
of the other parts of his narrative, and admits, that previous to 
this signal mercy, he would himself have entertaived a suspi- 
cion of the veracity of a writer who shoald have related such 
an improbable occurrence; but, he adds, ‘ sentiments and 
feelings of avery dilferent kind from any that mete worldly 
interest can excite, forbid me to suppress or deny what so 
clearly appeared 1o me and my companions at the time, as the 
immediate and merciful act of the Almighty listening 10 our 
prayers, and granting our petition, at the awful moment when 
dismay, despair, and death were pressing close upon us with all 
their. accumulated horrors.’ If the fact be true, we see no rea 
soa why the opinion should be suppressed. 

In this miserable boat, the eleven unfortunate beings re- 
solved to stand out into the wide ocean, inthe hope, faint as it 
was, of meeting with some friendly vessel ta save them. The 
want of provisions and water, and the wretched condition of 
the boat, which ‘ racked like an old basket, letting ia water 
at every seanr and split,” and which required constant bailing, 
lad, in. the course of a few days, so exhausted the crew that 
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they gave up, and became resigned or rather callous ta-their 
fate ; their spirits were however a little revived by..putting the 
boat about, and standing in again Aowards the laud which they 
discovered on the sixth day. On approaching. a-small spat 
that bore the appearance of a sandy beach, they made forsit, 
‘ aud were carried on the top of atremendous wave, so-asto 
be high and dry,’ the surf foaming as it retired over the craggy 
heads of the rocks lying wm the very track they: bad passed. 
Their boat was now completely: stove’; their provistons:all 
consnned ; huge maeses of rock were suspended oven: their 
heads, extending both ways as far as the eye could:reachi; 
their limbs were benumbed and quite stiff for want of exercise ; 
their flesh was wasted for want of sustenance; and their 
tongues were so stiff in their parched mouths, that it was. with 
great difticulty they could speak to each other, They clanrbered 
the rocks in vain to get access to thesummit, and when:it grew 
dark, they laid themselves down to rest, and, notwithstanding 
their dreadful and hopicless situation, slept. soundly ’till day- 
light. > 3m 
“The place were they now were, as it afterwards appeared, 
was Cape Barbas, not far trom Cape Blanco, and. that near 
which their ship had been wrecked, Cape Bojador, some dis- 
tance to the northward. On one side of the narrow beach, 
was the roaring ocean ; on the other, cliffs rising to the height 
of five or six hundred feet ; in some places overhanging: the 
narrow slip of sand, in others rising perpendicularly from it. 
Proceeding easterly, close 10 the water's edge, every -now and 
then they had to clamber over ledges of rock jutting ‘into the 
sea, or huge fragments that had been undermined and tumbled 
down: their shoes were nearly worn out ; their feet lacerated 
and bleeding; their bodies heated, nearly 10 dessication, by 
the scorching rays of the sun ; they were without water, with- 
out psuvisions, and elinost without a breath of air; ‘ my 
tongue,’ says Riley, ‘cleaving to the roof of my month, until [ 
was enabled to loosen it by a few drops of my more than a 
dozen distilied wine. They advanced but four miles during 
the whole day, without any prospect of ‘being able to ascend 
the chifs ; and halted at a piece of sand favourable for sleepmg 
upon; fall hands” says Kiley, ‘ except myself, had a little 
- fresh water left ; my comrades knew L had not one drop, and 
iwo of them offered to let me taste of their's, with which I just 
moistened my tongue; and after sending up our prayers to 
Jleaven for mercy and relief in our forlorn and desolate-condi- 
tion, we laid- ourselves down to sleep.” 

On awaking, on the morning. of the 9th September; they 
found that the chill air bad benumbed their linvbs 3 but the 
appearance of a wide sandy beach .a-liead, where by digging 
they might probably obtain water,  mstilled fresh hopes, and 
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they made towards'it'; but a promontory of rocks jutting into 
the sea again ‘impeded their progress ; however, with the at 
most difficulty and danger,at the expence of bruised immbs and 
bodies, they succeeded in passing tins formidable barrier ; but 
they found, on digging, that the waters whieh rose through 
the sand, was as salt asthe ocean. The cliffs: however were 
here less abrupt; sad Riley, after a long search, discovered a 
path which brought dim to the summit, where he hoped to find 
some vegetable substance that might help to allay their burns 
ing thirst, and:some.tree to shelter them from the scorching 
blaze of the sum; but his surprise and disappointment may be 
better imaginedthan expressed, when a wide expanse of uni- 
form barrenness opened ful! before him, extending in every di- 
yeetion-as far as the eye could reach. There was not a tree, 
nor a'shrub, nor a blade of grass, to yive the least show)of ani- 
mation'to the vegetable kingdom :—he sickened at the sight, 
his spirits. fainted within him,—lhe fell senseless to the earth, 
and for some time knew not where he was ;— despair,’ he 
says, ‘now seized on ‘me, and | resolved to cast myself into the 
sea as soon as | could reach it, and put an eud tou my life and 
miseries together.’ At this momentthe reflection that so many 
fellow creatures looked up to him for an example of fortitade 
and resignation, and the recollection of his wile and children 
bursting upon his mind, roused him to fresh exertions; he 
walked down to the sea shore, and having bathed iimseif for 
half an hour, felt moch refreshed, and rejoined bis party. 
With heavy hearts and tottering limbs they left the beach, 
Riley having in some measure prepared his companions in 
misfortune for the dismal prospect when they had surmounted 
the bank ; but when they had actually surveyed the dry and 
dreary waste, stretching out to an immeasurable extent before 
their eyes, they exclaimed, ‘ ‘tisenough! here we must breathe 
our last: we have no hope of finding either water or piwvisions, 
or human beings, or even wild beasts; nothing can live here.’ 
The greater part lay down with a determination to die on the 
spot ; but by the assistance and persuasions of Hogan, Wil- 
hams, and Savage, tliey were induced to proceed along the 
edge of the cliffs, which were from. five to six hundred feet in 
height ; the surface of the ground was laked as hard as flint, 
being a reddish coloured earth covered with small rugged 
stonesand gravel, On the approach of evening the Jast ray of 
hope began to fade away, and the gloom of despair had taken 
possession of every heart, when Clark called out, a light !— it 
was the light of afire! ‘This at once revived their spirits, and 
diffused. new life into all the crew; even certain slavery and 
probable death at the hand of human beings, now seemed pre- 
terable to a lingering death from hunger and thirst on the de- 
svlate and dreary desert. Riley indeed observes that death 
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had now po t¢rrors ; that his thirst had become. so support. 
able that be was willing to sell: his life for a gill of fresh water 
—but thoagh reduced to as.wiserable a.state. as human beiaga 
could exist in, and objects well calculajédjto excite pity, exen 
in the breast of a sayage Arab, he thought: st more prudentsta 
wait till morving, than alarm, them with a night. visit, which 
would probably be fatal to.;he: whole partys. 

Alter an anxious and sleepless night, they all went rece | 
towaids the place where the light had been seen, and soon dis- 
covered a large. drove of camels, and a company.of Arabs bu+ 
sied in watering them ; one man and two .womeo ran towards 
them ; the shipwrecked obariners bowed . themselves: to :thé 
ground with every mark of submission, and, by signs unplosed 
their compassion ; but the fellow, being armed with a-naked 
scimitar, made.as ifhe would cut thea down, and, assistechby 
the women, began to strip off their clothing. » Other: Arabs 
speedily came up, yelling and throwing »sand).in the air, aad 
the whole party. was speedily stripped naked. to the skin. The 
Arabs now began to frebt most furiously for the booty, and es 
pecially for getting possession of the prisoners. | 

*. They cut at each other over my head, andbon.every side of 
me, with, their bright weapons, which fairly. whizzed through 
the air within an inch of my naked body, and on every side of 
me, now hacking each other's arms apparently to, 1he bone, 
wea loying their ribs bare wih gashes, whiie their heads, hands, 
and thighs received a fullshare of cuts and wounds. The 
blood, sweaming from every gash, ran down their bodies, co- 
jcuring and heightening the natural hideousness of their ap- 
pearance. I bad expected to be cutto pieces in this dreadtul 
aftray, but was not ipjared. 

Riley and. the black cook were delivered into the hands of 
iwo old women who urgedthem on with sucks towards the 
came!s; they came to a well, § the water of which was nearly 
as black and disgusting as stale bilge water ;) bat a little sour 
camels’ milk poured from a skin into it, made it £ taste deli- 
cious, and we all drank of it ‘till our stomachs-were literally 
tilled ; but this washy and unwholesome swill infected the 
whoie party, as might be expected, with a troublesome dia 
heea.’ 

» The Arabs themselves had as little to eat as: their prisoners; 
they consisied of about ove hundred persons, men, women, and 
children ; and their camels, large and small, from four. to five 

hundred, They now separated into. two parties; Mr, Wil- 
hams, Robbins; Porter, Hogau, Barrett, and Burns, mounted 
on the bate backs of the camels, behind the hump, gomg off 
witth one party towards the desert; Riley, Mr. Savage, clerk, 
Horace, and the black cook remaining with the other. The 
skins being filled with this nauseous water, and the baskets 
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tied on, in which the women and: children were placed, the 
jatter party: also-began to mount the sand hills up the gully, 
but the prisoners ‘were obliged to drive the camels on foot, 
nuked as they were, in a scorching sun, sinking to the knee at 
every step, orthe shatp craggy rocks cutting their naked feet ; 
and if they attempted to stop, they:avere forced on with sticks 
by their unfeeling drivers, who only laoghed at their misery, 
and amused themselves by whipping them forward.’ 

Ou arriving at the summit they selected five camels which 
these unfortunate men were ordered to mount. “fhey had no 
saddies, but were placed behind the humps, to which ‘hey were 
obliged to cling by grasping the Jong hair with both hands, 
“The back bone,’ says Riley, * was only covered with skin, 
and as sharp'as the edge of an oars blade; as steép as the 
roof of a house, and: so broad as to keep the legs extended to 
their utmost: stretch.’ The! Arabs liad small round saddles. 
Thus mouoted,. the whole party set off to ‘the westward at a 
greattrot. ‘The heavy motions of the camel ate described as 
not dulike that of a small vessel iossed by a head “sea; and so 
violent that they excoriated the lower part of their naked bo- 
dies; the inside of my thighs and:legs were-who' dreadfully 
chafed, so that the‘ blood dripped from ‘my heels, while the in- 
tense beat of. the sun had seorclied: and biistéred our bodies 
and the outside of our legs, soiaat we were eovered with sores, 
and without auy thing to administer-relief, ; 

The direction: in which they: preceeded ‘was about south. 
east. over a plain, flat, hard sorface of saud, gravel, and rock 
covered with small gharp stones. When night came on there 
was no indi¢ation :of stopping; still they proceeded, and the 
cold night wind chilled tne blaod and stopped it from trickling 
down their lacerated legs; they. begged permission to get off, 
and endeavoured to exerte the com passion of the women under 
whose charge they were left, entreating thea for a lite water ; 
but these, bugs. paid no attention to their distress, and kept the 
camels. running faster than before, Riley then purposely 
slipped off his camel at the risk of breakihg vis neck, 

‘ This was-the-fast ume | had attempted: to walk: barefoot 
since | was aschookboy ; we were obliged to keep up with the 
camels, runniag over the stones, which were nearly as siarp as 
gun flints, aod cu:tiag our feet:to the bone at every step. Le 
wags here that. my fortitude and: philosdphy faded to support 
me:; | cursed my tate aloud, and wished L had rushed. into the 
sea before | gave myself up to these merciless beings ia human 
forms—it was row'too late. L would have put ao immediate 
ead. to, my existence, but had neither knife nor any other wea- 
pon with wirich to perform the deed, [ searched for a stone, 
mtendiug, it } eould find a loose one sufficiently large, to knock 
gut wy own brains with it; but searched:in vam. This pa- 
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soxysm passed off in a minute or two, when reason returned, 
and, I recollected that my; life:wasin the hand of that power 
that: gave it, and “ that the Judge of all the Earth would do 
right.” ’ 

~ vii this time, Riley observes, in all his future trials and 
sufferings, he never once murmured, bat determined to keep 
up his spirits, and, by precept and practice, endeavoured to 
persuade his unhappy comrades to do the same. About mid- 
night they halted in a small dell or valley from fifteen to twenty 
feet below the surface of the desert, after travelling, as he 
thinks, about forty miles. Here, for the first time, they got 
about « pint of pure camel's milk each, which, he says, * warmed 
our stomachs, quenched our ‘thirst in some measure, and al- 
layed, in a great degree, the cravings of hunger.’ The wind 
was chilling cold ; they lay on sharp stones, pesfectly naked, 
their bodies blistered and mangled; the stones piercing their 
naked flesh to the ribs—these distressing sufferings, added to 
their sad: desponding reflections that would obtrude themselves, 
rendered the night long aad dismal, and none of them closed 
their eyes, 

On the marning of the.11th,a pint. of milk was divided 
among four, being just enough to wet their mouths. The 
condition of their+teet was horrible beyond description, the 
very recollection. of it, ‘ even at this moment,’ says our au- 
author, * makes my nerves thrilland quiver.’ They soon came 
to another small-valley, where tents were pitched, and about 
ene hundred and fifty people of all ages and both sexes assem- 
bled. Here-it appeared they were to be separated, Clark being 
given to one. party, Horace to another, and Riley, with the 
cook, remaining with their firstamaster. The women came out 
of the tents to gaze at them, and, by way of expressing their 
disgust and contempt, spat.upen them as they went along, 
* making their faces still more horrid by every possible contor- 
tion of their frightful featwres.’ Atlast an old man came up to 
Riley, and by his plain and distinct manuer of speaking, by his 
significant sigas, and by makiog use of the words ¢ O Fransab, 
O Spaniah,’ he understood him to ask what countrymen they 
were, to which he replied Jaglesis; he thea asked from what 
part of the horizon? ‘ and. 1. pointed,’ says Riley, ‘ to the 
vorth ;’ he theu repeated the words Marocksh, Sooltaan, Moolay 
So/imaan, to all which Riley nodded assent—that he knew him 
—that he lived in sich a direction-~and made signs tbat if 
they would carry him and his companions thither they would 
receive so muctt money; bat they shook their heads, signitys 
ing that the distance was great, and that there was nothing to 
eat or drink on the way either for them or their camels. 

It was midnight before they got any thing either to eat of 
drink, when seme milk and water was giver to them, Riley 
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says be this night suok into a kind of sleep, which was dis- 
turbed with the most horrible dreams; that these however 
were followed by one of a contrary nature, in which he sawa 
tal] young man mounted op a horse, babijted.in a Européan 
dress, who, in his own language, called bim brother, and who 
told him, f 10 take covrage, for that ‘ God had decreed be 
should,agajn embrace his beloved wite and children’—at this 
instant. his master called him. He awoke, and found it wos a 
dream, but'a dream that tended to keep up his spirits, and af- 
terwards, on seeiug Mr. Wiilshire, he imapediately recognized 
the features.of the phantom that appeared in his sleep, 

[yn the evening, Hogan joined them, when they found they 
had, been, purchased by an Arab of the name of Hamet, who 
about midnight brought each of them a pint of camels milk. 
On the moming of the 13th they again set out, continuing 
their cqurse about south-east. In the course of the day he 
came up with Mr. Williams, the chief mate, in a most dread- 
ful situation, who told him be could not possibly survive ano- 
ther day in such misery. ‘ If,’ said this uahappy man, ¢ you 
should ever get clear fram this dreadful place, and be restored 
to your country, tell my dear wife that my last breath was 
spent in prayers for ber happiness.’ He could say no wore; 
tears and sobs choaked his utterance—and they were separated. 
The face of the desert now appeared az smooth as the surface 
of the ocean when unrufiled by winds, and camels could be 
seen in every directiqn, like ships at sea, when just appearing 
in the, horizon. In. the evening, when they hahed, Riley 
asked the- women for a little water, but they not only liughed 
and spat at him, but drove him away from under the shade ef 
the teyt. 

(To be continued.) 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH CURIOSITY. 


\ Breach gentleman of fashion, a few weeks azo, laid a bet 
that: be would assemble a crowd of above a hundred per- 
sons on one of the Boulevards in less than ten wninutes, round a 
tree that he would poidt out. A stranger coming up, cried out 
immediately,“ Done.” And the Parigian buck immediately 
wrote on the back of a letier, : 
“ Passers by L think you are al! fools, 
* And Lam the greatest fool among you.” 
This’ placard was stack ageiast the tree with four ping ; and 
first of-all came up an old fellow with his spectacles 


,ueXt a vo- 


‘werness with two cluldren, then an Opera dancer, three invalid 


officers, fivé millisiers, one lady in a Merino pelisse, two in 
Cachemire shawls, three with their Witzchouras wrapped 
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round them, two Englishmen on horseback, and a country 
gentleman in ahackney coach, a milliner in her gig, a March- 
joness in an open carriage, a Doctor in his sulky ; coffee-house 
waiters, money changers, and livery stable keepers ; two 
Savoyards, two water carriers,a seller of spectacles, a carrier 
of letters belonging to the Post Office, &c. &c. Atlength the 
crowd became so great that there was no crossing the Boule- 
vard. The paper was fixed rather low, so that every one 
stooped in order to read below his nejghbour’s shoulders. One 
thought it was some beggar that drew the crowd together, 
others that it was a woman in a fit ; a third fancied it was some 
poor dog who had his tailor his ears cut; a fourth, that the 
monkey belonging to one of the Savoyards had made its escape. 
Every body’s imagination was at work, none guessed aright, yet 
the crowd continued to increase, and instead of a hundred 
dupes there were near a thousand. The punch and the ices 
which composed the bet were now about to be distributed at 
the expence of the stranger who so eagerly accepted the 
wager, when an old woinan, in a fit of ill humour, snatched 
down the paper, and the crowd immediately dispersed. 

But there is no place in which a crowd is so easily collected 
together as in London ; the repairing a drain, or a water-pipe, 
or even the unloading ofa cart of coals, will draw a number at 
idlers together ; and a gentleman of eccentric character and li- 
terary reputation, once laid a considerable het, as he was walk- 
ing down St. Martio’s-lane, that he would draw a crowd toge- 
ther by looking earnestly upward, even in that thronged part 
of London in less thanfive minutes. He accordingly fixed his 
eyes ou one of the lions over Northumberland-house gateway, 
as if he was Jost in wonder. At length a young gentleman 
stepped up to him, and ventured modestly to ask him what he 
saw ?—* Either,” said the gazing gemileman, “ my eyes very 
much deceive we, or th: t hon actually wags bis tail !"—This 
assertion so increased the concourse, that the eccentric charac- 
ter was obliged to make bis escape as well as he could, his an- 
tagonist »greeing that he liad fairly won the bet, which was two 
lunadred guiseas. 





Auswer, by J.G. of Fowey, to an old Correspondent’s Question, in- 
» serted January 6. 


Find by solving the equations that x is==2i==w 3 yoo 5=— 

e; and z==4=—d, whence to WED is what Sophia con- 

+ —TrU, c pola con 
sented to do. 

ce Asimilar answer has been received from A. F. of Fal- 

mouth; N. Andrew, of Peazance ; J. Jerwood, Poughill; J. 

Hodge, ot Egg Buckland; G. Gregory, of Tamerton Foliott; 

- ] or Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


AS AIN the fields are clothed with flowers, 
I hear the cuckoo’s voice; 
Nature again her chorus pours, 

And cries, Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Expanding sweets—the hedge-rows green— 
Each blossom that appears— ‘ 

The whole revivifying scene, 
With wonted gladness cheers. 


To active life all nature wakes, 
And man resumes his toil : 

There’s not an object but partakes 
The universal smile. 


First of created beings, look, 
The wond’rous change unfold! 
Read, and admire, in nature’s books 
And there the God behold. 


Sceptic, declare what secret power 
Rules changing nature’s laws; 

What influence sends the vernal show’r, 
And quick’ning life bestows? 


Blush, reas’ner, blush !—for ev’ry tree, 
And every herb that springs, 

Each humble flower, proclaims to thee 
Th’ Almighty Cause of Things. 


Oh mark the year’s successive round! 
See every change appears 

With proof that must all doubt confound, 
"For each a God declares. 


Then praise the High, the Great First Cause, 
Whose voice created all; 

By whom the world and nature rose; 
By whom the whole shall fall. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 





Lines written upon the Grave of the late Francis Horner, Esq. M. P. 


Ot stay awhile! and o’er the tomb, where sleep 
The hallowed ashes of the patriot, weep! 
Weep! for he liv’d by rigid truth approved: 

Weep! for he died by manly virtue loved : 

Short was the proud career his genius run! 

Soon lost in gath’ring clouds his morning sun! 











Lost, ere the orb of splendour could display 

“The bright effulgence of meridian day! 

Yet not tn vain to his aspiring youth 

Science reveal’d her page of living truth; 

Yet not in vain propitious freedom shone, 

Heard his first vows, and mark’d bim for her own, 
No :—for within his bosom’s genial cell 

Each milder grace of manhoed jov’d to dwell: 
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Friendship—the svcial beam which warms the breast ; 


Affection—blessing as itself is blest; 
Soft—melting charity—and stedfast faith— 


And love that chang’d not—ceas’d not—e’en "till death! 


Peace, gentle spirit! sweetest peace to thee! 
Pure as thy virtues—be thy memory ! 
‘Though early wreck’d upon a foreign strand, 
And e’en thy dust deny’d its native land ; 
Yet shall thy name, to patriot worth ally’d, 
Live in the annals of a nation’s pride | 

Yes! it shall live, ard o’er thy simple tomb 
The olive wreath, that grac’ 





THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


From the new Novel of ** Melincourt,” 


a IS said the rose is love’s own flower, 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And winter gn its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any. 
For though young love's etherial rose 
Will droop on age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The tragrance of their earliest blossom. 


But, ah! the fragrance lingering there, 
Is like the sweets that mournful) daty 
Bestows, with sadiy-southing eare, 
To deck the grave of bloom and beauty 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 
Its blush extinet, to kindle never 
That fragrance is but memory’s sigh, 
That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 


Why did not love, the amaranth chuse, 
That bears no thorns, and cannot perish 2 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 
And only sweets love's life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amaranth twin’d, 
And love, their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplct bind, 
For ever swect, for ever blooming. 








a 


d thy brow, shall bloom! 








TEARS AND SMILES. 


OME say that a woman is lovelier far, 
When a tear dims her love beaming eye ; 
But no—let me see her beam forth like a star—- 
Render’d bright by the smile that is nigh. 


And yet | confess that their tears have the pow’r, 


To mould us however they chuse ; 


For ah! who could sce the poor rose in the show’r, 


And the shelter of pity refuse? 


